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CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


CHAP. I. 
On the Writers of Pious Books. 


A LL. the things in this world carry in, 
them fuch evident marks of imperfeGtion, 
are fo liable to be infeéted' with error, good 
is feparated from evil by fuch flight: parti- 
fions, and the deflection from what is right 
is fo eafy, that eyen undertakings which 
fhould feem moft exempt from danger are 
yet infecure in their condu@t, and uncertain 
in their iffue. Writing a foundly-religi- 
ous book might {cem to put in the claim of « 
an exempt cafe; but does experience prove 
that the exemption is infallible? The em- ~ 
ployment is good, the motive is likely to 
be pure; the work may be unexceptionable 
in its tendency, and ufeful in its confe- 
quences. But.is it always beneficial to the 
VOL. Ie as writer 
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fere with thofe of the reader, who has only 
to do with the book, and not with the man, _ 
it is of no fmall moment to himfelf, that both 
feelings and motives be pure. It is of the 
laft importance that he do not impofe on 
himfelf the belief, that he has only the ha- 
flour of religion at heart, when literary rée- 
nown, or victory over an adverfary, may be 
the predominating principle. He will alfo 
be careful that his beft endowments be not 
converted into implements of injury ; he will 
be cautious that his learning, which is fo ufe- 
ful to arm his zeal, do not help to encumber 
it; that his prudence, which is fo neceflary 
to moderate, do not extinguifh it. 

But if he come off clear from thefe temp- 
tations, other and greater lurk behind. He 
fhould bear in mind, that in compofing a — 
religious work for the public, he is produc- 
ing the beft part of himfelf;_ that he is pro- 
bably exhibiting himfelf to others as much 
better than he is ; for whatever be the faults 
of his own character, it is his bounden duty < 
to conduét his reader to the highelt sn 

B4 : 
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to excellence. Independent of his general 
defeéts, he is at leaft carefully keeping out of 
fight every vain thought which may have 
ftolen upon him while writing, every evil tem- 
per which may have affailed him, every temp- 
tation to indulge too ardent a wifh that his 
book may procure praife for himfelf, as well 
as benefit to his readers. To flatter himfelf in- 
ordinately on this head, as ‘well as in overanti- 
cipating the great effects it will produce, is 
not, perhaps, the fmalleft of his dangers. 
“That very felf-knowledge which he has per- 
haps been inculcating on others, would pre- 
ferve him from an undue eftimation both of 
himfelf and his book. 

Tt was the fneer of a witty, but difcouras- 
ing Satyrift, that, ‘To mend the world’s a 
yatt defign. ‘It is, indeed, a defign from 
which the purity of ‘his motive may not al- 
ways fecure the humility of the author. Yet ~ 
modeftly to aim at a meliorating that little 
portion of it which lies within his immediate 
fphere, is a duty out of which he fhould not 
be™ Nlaughed by wits and cpigrammatifts. 
a : ey 
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Yaftead of indulging unfounded hopes of im- 
© probable effeéts, the Chriftian writer will be 
~humbled at the mortifying reflection, what 
great and extenfive evil the moft infignificant 
bad man may effe¢t, while fo little compara- 
tive good can be accomplifhed by the beft. 
Butit isto be regretted, that even religion is 
no fure protection againit the intrufion of va- 
nity, that itdoes not always fecure its pofleflor 
from over-rating his own agency, from fond- 
ly calculating on the unknown benefits which, 
by his projected work, he is preparing for 
mankind. A pious Welch minifter, many 
years ago, being about to publith a fermon, 
previoufly confulted the writer of thefe pages 
how many thoufand copies he ought to print. 
He felt not a little fhocked at her advifing 
him to reduce his thonfands to hundreds; 
feores fhe did not dare advife. As fhe had 
forefeen, not half a dozen were fold, except 
a few, charitably taken off his hands by his 
friends. - At her return faon after, from the - 
metropolis, he ha{tened to her. with ail the 
ardour of i impatience, and ferioufly inquired, _ 
BS whether 
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ford: ground of humiliation rather than of 
triumph. In avoiding thefe, and all fimilar 
errors, he will alfo not fail to bear in mind, 
that He who gave the talents, gave alfo the 
right bent to the ufe of them, and that, 
therefore, he has no more ground for boaft- 
ing of the application than of the poffeflion. 
When he is called upon by the nature of 
his fubjeét to expatiate ftrongly on this vice, 
or fo point out the danger of that error, 
Does he never feel a fort of confcious fupe- 
riority to certain individuals of his acquaint- 
ance, who may be infected with either, and, 
for a moment, be tempted to fit rather in the 
feat of the feorner, than in that of the coun- 
fellor? . On fuch occafions, there is nothing 
which he will more carefully watch, than the 
temper of his own mind. When duty com- 
pels him to be fevere againft any falfe opinion, 
or wrong practice, he will be cautious not 
to mix with his juft cenfure, any feeling of 
difdain, any fentiment of indignation, againft 
any individual whom he may, bear in mind ; 
nor will he indulge the unworthy wonder how 
B6 - fuch 
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fuch or fuch a perfon will be mortified at 
the expofure of a fault to which he is ad- 
diéted. Nor will he harbour in ‘his bofom 
an uncharitable vehemence againft ~ thofe 
whom the reproof may fuit, nor a fecret felf- 
complacent certainty, that if any thing can 
do thenx good, this muft do it; that though 
they hear not Mofes and the Paophoee they 
cannot but liften to his pointed ‘admonitions 
— that they can never ftand out again{t fuch 
perfuafions as he has to offer —never refift 
-tuch arguments as he has | prepared for thetr 
conyidtion. 
But what is ftill a more ferious danger, 
Has he never been tempted to overlook his 
own faults while he has been expofing’ thofe 
of others; and this, though the failing he is 
condemning; anay be. peculiarly his own? 
With juft indignation againft the offence he 
is reproving, Has he never once forgotten 
to mingle tender compaflion for the offend- 
*er5 remembering, that he himfelf is finful 
duft and afhes; that he alfo ftands in need 
of infinite mercy, and has been only: refcued 
as Se ey: 
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in his compofitions, or of making others 
worfe by lowering that tone in order to bring 
~ his profeffions nearer to the level of his life. 
Perhaps the moit humiliating moment ‘he 
can ever experience is, when by an acci- 
dental glance at fome former work he is re- 
minded how little he himfelf has profited by 
the very arguments with which he may have 
fuccefsfully combated fome error of the 
reader; when he feels how much: his own 
heart is {till under the dominion of that 
wrong temper of which he has forcibly ex- 
pofed the turpitude to the conviction of 
others, ess 
_ There is, however, no perfonal reafon 
which could ever juftify his holding out an 
inferior ftandard. If there is any pomt in 
which he eminently excels, he has the beft 
of all poffible reafons for prefling it upon 
others —his own experience of its excel- 
lence. If there be any in which he un- 
happily fails, he is clearly juftified in recom- 
mending it from the humbling fenfe of his” 
own deficiency in it. Thus he will in either” 
cafe 
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éafe inforce truth with equal energy, from 
caufes diametrically oppofite. Isat not then 
obvious that as thereis no vanity in infifting - 
ona virtue becaufe the writer poflefies it, fo 
there is no hypocrify in. récommending a _ 
quality becaufe he himfelf is deititute of it? 
> But if, through the fo frequently alledged 
imperfeCtion attached to humanity, Chriftian 
writers do not always attam to the excellence 
they fuggelt, let us not therefore infer that 
their principles are defeCtive, their aims low, 
or their practical attainments mean. Let us 


not fulpeét that it is not the endeavour of 


‘their life, as much. asthe defire of their 
heart, to maintain a condué: which shall 
not difcredit their profeflion. Above all, 
Ict us be cautious of concluding that they do 
‘not believe what they teach, becaufle they 
have: paffions like other men; provided we 
obferve them ftruggling with thole pafiions, 
and making a’ progrefs in their conqueft 
over them, though that progrefs be impeded 
by natural infirmity, though it be obftruéted 
by occafional irritation, . The triumphant 

_ detector 
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deteGtor -of the difcordance between’ the 
‘author and his book knows not’the fecret 
regrets, hears not the fervent prayers, wit- 
neffes not the penitential forrows, which a 
sdeep fenfe-of this difagreement produces in 
“thé felfabafing heart. ‘To inftance ina fa- 
miliar cafe:——In the heat of converfation - 
“with the author, he has probably marked an 
‘impatient word, a hafty expreffion, a’ rath 
_ judgment ; thefe he treafures up; and pro- 
duces againft him; but he does not hear, in 
‘his nightly review of the errors of that day, 
this felftebuke for this unfubdued impetuo- 
“fity, his refolution againft it, the earneft 
prayer; which perhaps at this moment ig — 
earrying forward the gradual gee of 
his temper. 
Yet his reputation might fuffer in another 
“way; for if the critic could fee thefe humbling 
confeflions of the writers in. queftion, “he 
would be ready to conclude that they were. 
Sinners above all the Galileans.”” Whereas 
the truth moft probably is, that ‘they are fo. 


Boe to the perception of the evil of their 
own 
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own hearts, that things which would be 
flight faults in the eftimation of the accufer, 
fo them appear great offences. . Things 
- which they lament as evils of magnitude, 
would to the lefs tender confcience be impal- 
pable, imperceptible. For inftance, — While 
the caviller would call even the omiffion of 
prayer a venial fault; zhey would calla heart. 
lefs prayer a fin; where the one would think 
all was well if the literal performance had 
not been neglected, the other would be un= 
eafy under the exterior obférvance, if they 
felt that the fpirit had not accompanied the 
form. The reproyer might even accufe the 
Zerious Chriftian of abfurdity, fhould he 
have overheard him humbling himfelf fox 
fomething which was obyioufly a virtue, 
He was not, however, fo prepofteroufly 
humble, as to make the virtue the ground 
of his regret —he was abafing himfelf for 
fome vanity, which like an excrefcence had 
grown out of it, fome inattention which 
like a poifon had mixed with it; When a 
humble man meditates-on his vices, and an 
irreligious 
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Repeated and fuccefsful pains have been 
taken by fome popular wits *, in whom levity 
has anfwered* the end ‘of ‘malice, to lower 
the value of pious inftru€tion, by expofing 
the difcrepancy between the exhortation and 
the exhorter. They have ingenioufly: in- 
vented cafes and fituations in which the 
clergyman is preaching powerfully and effi- 
cacioufly on the duty of fubmiffion’ to the 
divine will; immediately after which, they 
contrive to betray him into a paroxyim of 
overwhelming impatience at fome great do- 
meftic calamity of ‘his own. This, as it 
tends to make the infirmity of fincere Chrif- 
tians a matter of triumph, could only have 
been done with a view to make them ridicu: ’ 
lous; a laugh is cheaply though not yery 
honourably ‘raifed, and the infignificance or 
hollownels. of religious inftru@ion: perhaps ’ 
_ indelibly ftamped on the mind of the young 
“yeadero * But fuppofing the circumftances to 
have ‘been real; Onght the frail afetions, 
ought the confcious infirmity of thefe good 


~ * Goldimith, Fielding, &c. &c. 
men 
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- nions? Do we infer as a neceffary confe- 

‘quence, that their fentiments are found 

“becaufe their lives were not flagitious. 
But though it is an awiul poflibility, that 

the fame work may at once promote God’s — 


glory and prove 4 danger to the inflrument 
_ that promotes it — that the opulence of the 


- very mind which is advancing religion, may 
be ufed by the owner to his hurt—that he 
may be fo abforbed in it as a bufinels, that 
he may lofe fight of his end— that he may — 
negle€ perfonal, while he is advancing pub-_ 
lic religion — or be fo anxious for the fuc- 
_-cefs of his work, that he cannot commit the 
_ event to heaven: let us thankfully profit 
by the truths fe teaches; blefs God that he 
has been ufeful to us; and pray that his 
errors may not be imputed to him. — 

Many a fincere Chriflian will confefs tliat 
when he is writing in an animated ftrain in — 
the caufe of religion, there are moments 
in which, from imbecility of mind or infr- 
tity of body, or failure of animal {pirits, 
while he is promoting the f{piritual intercits 

ere oF 
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powers to addrefs perfons of imagination 
only: itis the character of Chriftianity, and 
fhould be the aim of the Chriftian ‘writer, 
to accommodate its inftruétions to every 
clafs of fociety, to every degree of intellect, 
to every quality of mind, to every catt of 
~ temper. Chriftianity does not interfere with 
any particular form of fludy, any political 
propenfity, any profellional engagement, 
any legitimate purfuit. It claims to incor- 
porate itfelf with the ideas of every intelli- 
gent mind which lies open to Tecelve It 3 
it infufes itfelf, when not repelled, into the 
character of eyery individual, as lt origi- 
nally affimilated itfelf to that of every Go- 
vernment, without facrificing any thing of 
its Ipecific quality, without requiring’ any 
mind of a peculiar ‘make for its reception. 
Without altering its properties by any 
infufions of his own, a judicious writer will 
always confider how he may render it molt _ 
acceptable to the capacity of the general ~ 
recipient. Io exclude reafon from reli- 
gion, he knows is not the way to attract 
C3 ; argu- 
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argumentative men to enquire into its truch ; 
—to exclude elegance from its exhibition, 
is not the probable method to.invite men 
of tafte to fpeculate on its beauty. If 
however the writer poflels little of the graces 
which embellifh truth, if He cannot adorn 
it with thofe charms’ which, though they 
add nothing to! its luftre, -yet attract to its — 
contemplation; fil} plain: fenfe and unaf: 
feéted piety may contribute to the produc- 
tion of'a work which may prove ufeful to 
a large and valuable proportion of readers. 
But here if penius isnot effential, good 
tafte is never to be’ difpenfed with. A 
found judgment will -be requifite to prevent 
piety from being repulfive to readers who 
have been accu{tomed to view other intellec- 
tual fubjeéts exhibited in all the proprieties 
of which they. are feverally fufceptible. - Let 
them not fee a fubjeét of this tranfcendent 
importance, injured by any debafing mix- 
‘ture, disfigured by any coarfenefs of lan- 
guage, nor cee by oe ee pee 

ations. 
On 
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- On the other hand, ;while fome: obje& 
fo ftrentoufly againit the introduétion® of 
the affections into religion, what are we to 
underftand from it, but that in the opinion 
of the: objectors, aman will write: the bet-' 
ter becaule he does not feel his fubjett, — 
that he will teach’ religion more fatelyte 
others,’ from not having» felt its influence 
on his own ‘heart, —thatihe will makea 
deeper: impreffion: by writing from books 
than from: himfelf, or rather that making 
* an impreffion at all.is a dangerous thing, — 

that it is'of the nature of enthufiafm, | pro- 

ceeding: from it, and -produGiive of it;— 
that therefore it is better that the reader 
_ fhould not be imprefled, but. only informed. 
But the found: and fober Chriftian ‘takes 
the beft’ precaution againft infufing a fana- 
- tical fpirit: by not poffefling it. . He cannot 
communicate the diftemper of which he is 
not fick. He cautioufly avoids it on a dou- 
ble ground: He knows that enthufiafm 
and {uperftition are not only mifchieyous 
in, their hature, but that they furnifh the 
c4 profane 3 
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a being of infinite love would never have 
placed us ina fcene befet with fo many trials, 
and-.expofed to fo many dangers, had he not 
intended them as neceflary. materials by 
which, under his guidance, we are to work 
out our future happinefs;—as fo many 
warnings not to fet up our reft here; —as 
fo many. incentives to draw us on in purfuit 
,of that better {late to which eternal mercy 

is conduéting us through this thorny way. 
To keep God habitually in view, as’ the 
end of all our aims, and the difpofer of all 
events —to fee him in all our comforts, to 
admire the benignity with which he imparts 
them — to adore the fame {nbftantial, though 
lefs obyious. mercy, in our afflictions — to 
acknowledge at once the unwillingnels with ~ 
which he difpenfes our trials, and the necef- 
fity of our fuffering them— to view him in 
his bounties of creation, with a love which 
makes every creature pleafant—to regard 
him in his proyidential direétion-with a con- 
fidence which makes every hardfhip fupport- 
able — to obferve the fubferviency of events 
to 
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‘to his eternal purpoles: all this folves diffs 
culties otherwile infuperable, vindicates the 
divine conduét, compofes the intra€table pat 


fions, fettles the wavering faith, and quick. Be 


ens the too relu€tant gratitude. 

The fabled charioteer, who ufurped his 
father’s empire fora day, is not more illuf 
trative of 7/eir prefumption, who, virtually 
fnatching the res of government from God, 
would involve the earth in confufion and 
xuin, than the denial which the ambitious — 
fupplicant received to his mad requeft, is 
applicable to tlie goodnefs of God in refufing 


to delegate his power to his creatures: My 


Jin, the very tendernefs I fhew in denying fo 
ruinous a petition, is thé EE proof that I om 
indeed thy father. i 
Sounds to which we are aceuftomed, we 
fancy have a definite fenfe. But we often 
fancy it unjuftly ; for favoiltarity alone can- 
not give meaning to what is in itfelf unintel- 
ligible: Thus many words, without any de- 
terminate and precife meaning, pafs current 
in common difeourfe. Some talk of thof 
chimerical — 
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-chimerical beings, nature, fate, chance, and 
necellity, as pofitively as if they had a real 
exiftence, and of Almighty power and di- 
-reétion as if they. had none. - 

In {peaking of ordinary events as fortui- 


tous, or as natural, we difpoflefs Providence 


of one half of his dominion. We affign to: ~ 
him the credit of great and avowedly fuper- 
“natural operations, becaufe we know not 
how elfe to difpofe of them. For inftance: 
— We afcribe to him power and wifdom in- 
the creation of the world, while we talk as if 
we thought the keeping it in order might be 
effeéted by an inferior agency.. We fome- 
times {peak as if we afligned the government 
of the world to two diftinét beings: what-- 
_ ever is awful only, and out of the common 
courfe, we afcribe to God, as revolutions, 
volcanoes, earthquakes. We think the dial 
of Ahaz going backward, the fun ftationary _ 
on Gibeon, marvels worthy of Omnipotence ; 
_but when we ftop here, is it not virtually fay- 
“ing, that to maintain invariable order, un- 
broken regularity, perpetual uniformity, and 
TO. - fy{tematic 
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fyftematic beauty in the heavens and the 
earth, does not exhibit equally ftriking proofs 
of infinite fuperintendance ? j 
Many feein to afcribe to chance the com- 
mon circumftances of life, as if they thought 


“it would be an affront to the Almighty to ~_ 


refer them to him; as if it were unbecom- 
ing his dignity to order the affairs of beings 
whom he thought it no derogation of that 
dignity to create. “Te looks as if, while we 
were obliged to him for making us, we 
would not wilh to encumber him with the 
care of us. But the gracious Father ‘of the ° 
univerfal family thinks it no difhonour to 
watch over the concerns, to fupply the 
wants, and difpofe the lot of creatures who 
owe their exiftence to his power, and their 
" xedemption to his mercy. He did not cre- 
ate his rational fubjets in order to neglet 
them, or to turn them over to another, a ca- 
‘pricious, an imaginary power. 

We do not, itis true, fo'much arraign his 
general providence, as his particular appoint 
ments. We will allow the world to be no- 

pone ee oe minally 
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good and evil according to his peculiar cha-~ 
-yaéter and province. Nor are'we the {pore 

of the conflicting atoms of one tchool, nor 

of the fatal neceffity of another. There is — 
one omnipotent, omnifcient, perfect, fupreme 
Intelligence, who difpoles of every perfon and’ 
of every thing according to the counfel of 
_ his own infinitely holy will. ‘«"The help thae 
is done upon earth, God ‘doth it himafelf.?? 

The comprehenfive mind, enlightened by 

‘Chriftian faith, “difeovers the fame harmony 
and defign in the courfe of human’ events, 
as the philofopher perceives in the move- 
ments of the material fyftem. 

Without a thorough conviGtion of this 
mott confolatory doctrine, what can we make _ 
of the events which are now pafling before - 
our eyes? What can we fay to the per- 
plexed ftate of an almoft defolated world > 
- There: is no way: of cifentangling the con- 
fafion but by feemg God in every thing.) 
Not to adore his Providence as having fome —__ 
grand fcheme which he is carrying on, fome 
remote beneficial end in view, fome unre: 
vealed debee to-accomplifh, by means not 


only 
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with that of fome Indian Rajah who has a 
~ territory too unwieldy for his management, 
or of an Emperor of China who has more 
fubjetts than one monarch can govern. 

We atk why evil rulers are permitted ? — 
We anfwer, though rather mechanically, our 
own queflion, by acknowledging that they 
are the appointed fcourges of divine dif. 
pleafure. Yet God does not delegate his 
authority to the oppreflor, though he employs 
him as his inftrument of correGtion; he {till 
keeps the reins in his own hand. And be- 
fides that an offending world ftood in need 
of the chaftifement, thefe black inftruments- 
_ who are thus allowed to ravage the earth 
may be, in the fcheme of Providence, un- 
intentionally preparing the elements of moral 
beauty. When Divine difpleafure has made 
barren a fruitful land *< for the wickednefs 
of them that dwell therein,” the plough- 
fhare and the harrow which are fent fo tear 
up the unproduftive foil, know not that they 
are providing for the hand of the fower, who 
is following their rude traces in order to feat- 
ter the feeds of future riches. and fertility. 

z Or 
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Or take the conflagration of a town, — 
‘They whofe houfes are burnt are objects of 
our tendereft commiferation, The {cene, it 
we beheld it, would alike excite our terror 
and our pity. ‘But, after we have mourned 
over the devaftation, and feen that defpair is 
fruitlefs, at length neceflity impels to induftry ; 

" —we fee anew and fairer order of things 
arife; the “convenience;: fymmetry, and 
beauty which {pring out of the afhes make 
us eventually not only ceafe to regret the 
deformity and unfightlinefs to’ which they 
have fucceeded, but almoft reconcile us to 
the calamity which has led to the improve- 
ment, 

Often have the earthquake, the hurricane, 
the bolt of heaven, Kindling and throwing 
far and wide its baleful light on this earthly 
ftage, realized in their ultimate effects this 
image. And we are reminded of a future, 
general conflagation, ** when the elements 
fhall melt with fervent heat and the earth” 
itfelf thall be burned up,” * which is to “prove 
only thé fignal and the preparatory fcene 
; tor 
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for anew heaven and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteoufnefs,”” Let us, in every 
ftage leading to this final << reftitution of all 
things,”’ wait with patience for its {ure com- 
pletion. Let us, in the mean time, give 
credit to the great Author of the book of 
Pate for the confiltency of its cataftrophe! 
When we perufe the compofitions of a 
human author, we look for unity and con- 
fiftency in his whole plan; we expe& con- 
nection and relation between its feveral parts, 
and an entirenefs in the general combina- 
tion. Weare not fo much delighted with 
a fine paffage incidentally introduced, a fhort 
epifode, of which we difcern at once the rife 
and the end, and take in all the incidents 
and beauties at a fingle glance, as we are 
with the judgment which difcovers itfelf in 
the diftribution of the whole work, and the 
fkill, not without difficulty difcerned, which 
arranges, connects, and, as it were, links 
together the feveral divifions. Yet do we 
not fometimes prefume to infinuate as if the 
great Author of all created nature cannot 
VOL. I. Dy teduce 
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reduce the complexity of its parts into one 
confiftent whole? Do we -not. intimate 
objections as if there were no concert, no 
agreement in the works of the Almighty 
mind? Do not the fame perfons who can 
fpeak in raptures of a perfect poem, a per- 
fec& fcheme of reafoning, a perfect plan in 
atchitecture, yet prefume to fufpect that the 
concerns of the univerfe are carried on with 
lefs fyftem, and on a more imperfect defign, 
than the rude fketches of a frail creature; 
who is crufhed before the moth ? 

But if we go fo far as to leave to God the 
direftion of the natural world, becaufe we 
know not well, after all, to whom elfe: to ¢om- 
mit its management, yet we frequently make 
little fcruple to take the government of the 
moral world into our own fiands. ‘If we con- 
fent to his ruling matter, we reluctantly allow 
that he governs mind. We reafon as if we 
fufpected that the paffions of men Jay beyond 
his controul, and that their vices have over- 
turned his dominion. But we fhould pra¢- 
tically call to mind what isthe daily language 

OF 
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of our lips, not only that His is ‘ the king: 
dom,” but that the * power?” is the fource, 
and ‘the glory” the refult of his admini- 
ftration. He does not, it is true, by an 
arbitrary compulfion of men’s minds, rob 
them of that freedom by which they offend 
him, nor by a force on their liberty, prevent 
thofe fins and follies which, if he arbitrarily 
hindered, -he would convert rational’ beings 
into mechanical ones; ~ but: he turns their 
fing and follies to’ fuch ufes, that while by 
the voluntary commifiion of them they pre 
bringing down’ deftrudtion -on their own 
heads, they are not impeding his purpofes. 
Nor does Providence in his wide arrange. 
ments, exclude the operation of fubordinate 
caufes and motives, but allows them to affift 
the greater, and thereby to work his will ; 
as fubalterns in the battle contribute feverally 
their fhare to the’ vittory, while, like thofe 
inferior caufes, they are compelled to keep 
their ranks, and not to afpire to the command. 
As we have a higher end, we mult havea 


fapreme diretionto our aims. Yet a lower 
De2s end 
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end is fometimes made a means toa higher, — 
and affifis its obje€t without ufurping ‘its 
place. Some-who begin by abftaining from 
evil, or fet about doing good from a principle 
not entirely pure, are pracioufly léd fo the 
principle by doing or forbearing the adtion ; 
and are’ finally landed at the higher point, 
from beginnings far below thofe at which we 
might rafhly have afferted they could only 
fet out with any hope of fuccels. 

‘Vhough this may not very frequently 
occur, yet as it is by means God works, 
tather than by miracles; and as the world 
‘does not overflow with real ‘piety, what a 

chaos would this earth become, if God did 
Not permit inferior’ motives to operate to a 
certain degree for the general good !” Many, 
whom the utmoift ftretch of charity cannot 
induce us to believe that they are ating from 
the pureft principles, are yet contributing 
to the comfort and good order of fociety. 
Though they are fober only from a regard 
to their health, yet their temperance affords 
a good example ; though’ they are prudent 
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We will advert to another eyent, the moft 
important fince the incarnation of him whofe 
pure worfhip it has reftored, the Reformation. 
This occurrence is a peculiarly {triking in- 
ftance of our ignorance of the operations of 
fupreme wifdom, and of the means which, to 
our fhort fight, feem fit or unfit for the ac- 
complifhment of his purpofes. [If ever the 
hand of Providence was confpicuous as the 
meridian fun, it was fo in this mighty work 
—it was fo, in the feleCtion of apparently dif- 
cordant inftruments—it was fo,in over-ruling 
the defigns of fome, toa purpofe oppofite to - 
theiri intention, in making the errors of others 
contribute to the general end. _ If this grand 
f{cheme had been expofed to our review for 
advice, if we had been confulted in its form- 
ation and its progrefs, how fhould we have 
criticifed both the plan and its conduétors? 
How fhould we. have cenfured fome of the 
agents as inadequate, condemned others as 
ill chofen, rejeéted one as unfuited, another 
as injurious! One critic would have infifted 
that the vehemence of Luther would mar 

- DS any 
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of Rome and the Emperor of the Turks, as - 
the laft human beings to be feleéted for pro- 
moting the reformed Religion? Who would 
have ventured to affert that the money raifed 
by indulgences, through the profligate ve- 
nality of Leo, for building Saint Peter’s in 
his own ‘metropolis, was aCtually laying the 
foundation of every Proteftant church, in 
Britain—in Europe—in the world? Who 
could have predicted, that the Imperial 
Muffulman, in banifhing learning from. his 
dominions, was preparing, as if by concert, 
an overwhelming antagonilt to the iottifh ig- 
norance of the Monks? <All thefe things, 
feparately confidered, we, in our captious 
wifdom, fhould have pronounced calculated 
to produce effeéts directly contrary to the 
aétual refult; yet thefe ingredients, which 
had no natural affinity, amalgamated by the 
Almighty hand, were made to accomplifh 
one of the moft important works that infinite 
wifdom, working by human means, has ever 
effected. 
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Praétical Ujes of the Doétrine of Providence. 


E do not fufficiently make the doctrine 

of Providence a practical dodirine.— 
‘That the prefent dark difpenfations which 
affliét the earth are indications of Almighty 
difpleafure few difpute; buthaving admitted 
the general fact, who almoft/does not afctibe 
the caufe of offence to others? How: few 
confider themfelyes as awfully contributing 
to draw down the vilitation! We look with 
an.exclufive eye to the abandoned and the 
avowedly profligate, and afcribe the whole 
weight of ithe divine indignation to their 
_ mifdeeds. But we forget that, when a fud- 
_ den tempeft threatened deftruétion to. the 
ihip going’ to Tarfhith, in which there was 
only Jonah who feared God, thofe who 
enquired into the caufe of the ftorm found 
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him to be the very man. The caufe of the 
prefent defolating ftorm, as a pious divine 
obferved of that which darkened his day, 
may as probably be the offences of profefi- 
ing Chriftians, as the prefumptuous fins of 
the bolder tranfgreflor. This apprehenfion 
fhould fet us all on fearching our hearts, for 
we cannot repent of the evil of which we are 
not conicious. It fhould put us upon watch- 
ing againft negligence ; ‘it fhould fet us upon 
difrufting a falfe fecurity, upon examining 
into the ground of our confidence. No de- 
pendence on the goodnefs of our fpiritual 
condition, no truft in our éxatnefs in fome 
peculiar’ duties, no fancied fuperiority of 
ourfelves to others; no exemption from 
grofs and palpable diforders, fhould foothe 
us into‘a belief that we have no concern in 
the vifitation. « Throwing off their own guilt 

upon. others was the fecond fin of the firft 
offenders. 

Another practical ufe of the do€trine of 
Providence is, to enable us to maintain a 
compofed frame of {pirit under his ordinary 

difpenfations. 
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difpenfations. © If we kept up a fenfe of God's 
agency in common as well as in extraordi. 
nary occurrences—if we were practically 
perfuaded that nothing happens but. by di-_ 
vine appointment, it might {till chofe fluctua. g 
tions of mind, quiet thofe uncertainties of - 
: temper, conquer that unreafonable exalta. 
tion or depreffion, which arile from our not 
habitually refleting that all things are de- 
termined in number, or weight, or ‘meafure 
by infinite love. If we aéted under the full 
cenvidiion that He who firit fet. the world 
in motion governs every creature in it—that 
_ we do not take our place upon that ftage in 
fpace, or that’ period in time, which we ~ 


chufe, but where and when He pleafes;) 


that it is he who “ ordereth the bounds of 
our habitation, and fixeth our lot in life,” 
we fhould not only contemplate with fober 
awe the itrange events of the age in which 
we may be living, but cheerfully fubmit to. 
_ our individual difficulties, as arifing from the 
fame predifpofition of caufes. Our neglect- 
ing to cultivate this train Ue thought may ac- 
: : 4 ae count 
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: ou being the ee of evil, the Dare dt 


® failings, to at 
_ great ones; of 
_ them on their : 
faults of inadvertency, to incr 
of fuch as are wi : 
vigilance teaches them té fae all the wine 
_blances, and to fhun all the approaches to 
fn, It is a falutary fear, which keeps them 
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from ufing all the liberty they have; it 

leads them to avoid, not only whatever is 

decidedly wrong, but to ftop fhort of what 
is doubtful, to keep clear of what is fnfpi- 

cious; well knowing the thin partitions 
which feparate danger from deftruction, It 

teaches them to watch the buddings and 

germinations of evil, to anticipate the pernt- 

cious fruit in the opening bloflom. 

The weaknefs and inactivity of our faitli 
expofe us to continual diftruft. When we 
ourfelves are idle, we ate difpofed to ful- 
pe& that the Ommipotent 1s not at work. 
That. procefs which we do not fee, we 
are too much inclined to fufpeét is not 
going on. From this unhallowed egotifm, 

“where we are not the prime movers, we 
fancy that all Stands full. - The various parts 
"of the fcheme of Providence are fometimes 
connected by a thread fo fine as to elude . 
* our dim fight; but, though it may be fo 
attenuated as to be invifible, it is never bro- 
ken off. ‘The plan is carrying on, and the 
work, ey about to be accomplifhed, 
while 
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while we are accufing the Great Artificer, 
as if he were capable of negleét, or liable 
to error. But if, after tracing Providence 
through many a labyrinth, we feem to lofe. 
fight of him: if, after having loft our clue, 
we are tempted to fufpe& that. his operation 
is fufpended, or that his agency has ceafed, 
he is working all the time out of fight — 
fie is proceeding, if the comparifon may be 
allawed, like the fabled Arethufa, whofe 
ftream haying difappeared in the place to 
which it had been followed up, is ftill mak- 
ing its way under ground; though we are 
not cured of our incredulity, till we again dif 
cover him, burfting forth like the fame ri- 
ver, which, having purfued ‘its hidden pat- 
‘fage ‘through every obfiruction, xifes once 
more in all its beauty in another and an 
unexpected place, = 
But even while we are rebelling againit 
his difpenfations, we are taking our hints, 
in the economy of public and private life, 
from the economy of Providence in the ad- 
mmaniftration of the world. “We govern our 
: country 
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country by laws emulative of thofe by which 
he governs his creatures :—we train ‘our 
children by probationary: difcipline, as he 
trains his. fervants. Penal laws: in. flates, 
like thofe of the Divine» Legiflator, indicate 
no hatred to thofe to whom they are pro- 
claimed, for every man is at liberty not te 
break them; they are enaéted in the firft 
“inftance for admonition rather than chafé 
tifement, and ferve as much for prevention 
as punifhment. The difcipline maintained - 
in all well-ordered families is: intended not 
only to. promote their virtue, but their hap= 
pinefs. The intelligent child perceives his 
father’s motive for reftraining him, till the 
_aét of obedience having induced the habit, 
_and both haying broken in his rébellious 
will, he loves the parent the more for the 
teftraint: on the other. hand,. the .mifma- 
naged and ruined fon learns to: defpife the 
father, who has given him a. licence. to 


which he has difcernment enough to pers. - 


ceive he owes the miferies confequent upon. 


his uncurbed appetites. 
Ic 
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It is however to be lamented, that this 
“great doétrine of God’s univerfal fuperin- 
tendence is not only madly denied, or in- 
confiftently overlooked by one clafs of men, 
but is. foolifhly perverted, or fanatically 
_ abufed by another. . Without entering upon 
_ the wide field of inftances; we fhall confine 
our remarks fo two that are the moft com: 
mon, © Firft, the fanciful, frivolous and 
bold famuliarity with which this fupreme 
diGation and government are cited on the 
moft trivial occafions, and adduced ina 
manner difhonourable. to ‘infinite wifdom, 
and derogatory to fupreme goodnefs. “Lhe 
perfons who are guilty of this fault feem 
Mot to perceive, that it is not more foolith 
and prefumptuous to deny it altogether 
than to expect that God’s particular Provi- 
dence will interpofe, in order to faye their 
exertions, or excufe their induftry. For 
though Providence direé&ts and afuifts vir- 
tuous endeavours, he never, by fuperceding 
them, encourages idlenefs, or juftifies pre- 

fumption. 
The 
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The highly cenfurable ufe to which fome 
others conyert this divine agency, is, when 
not only the pretence of trufting Providence 
is made the plea for the indolent defertion 
of their own duty; but an unwarrantable 
confidence in providential leadings. is adopt- 
ed to excufe their own imprudence. Great _ 
is the temerity, when Providence is virtu- 
ally reproached for the ill fuccels of our af- 
fairs, or pleaded as an apology for our own — 
wilfalnefs, or as a vindication of our own- 
abfurdity, in the failure of fome foolith 
plan, or fome irrational purfuit. We have 
no right to depend on a fupernatural inter — 
pofition to help us out of difficulties into © 

“which we have been thrown by our mil.) 
conduét, or under diftrefles into' which we: 
have been plunged by our-errors. God, 
though he knows the prayers which we 
may offer, and accepts the penitence which 
we fecl, will not ‘we his power to corre@: 
our ill-judged labours, any otherwife than 
by making us  fmart for their confe- 
quences, eee sk 

; The 
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‘The power of God, as it is not an idle, fo 
it is not a folitary prerogative. It is indeed 
an attribute in conftant exercife; it is not 
kept for flate, but ufe; not for difplay, but 
exercife; and as it is infinite, one half of 
the concerns of the univerfe are not, as we 
intimated before, fufpended, becaufe he is ~ 
fuperintending the other half. We is per- 
péetually examining the chronicles of hu- 
man kind, and infpeéting the regifter of hu- 
man actions —not like the King in the Pa- 
lace of Shufhan *, becaufe “* he cannot reft,”” 
for Ommifcience never flumbers or fleeps — 
nor like him to repair the wrongs of one 
man whofe fervices had remained unrequited, 
but that, <‘ beholding the evil and the good,” 
no fervices may go unnoticed and unrecem- 
penfed, from the earlieft offering of pious 
Abel, to the lateft oblation of faith in the 
end of time. 

This view of things, and it is the view 
which the enlightened Chriftian takes, tends 
to correct his anger again{t fecond caufes, 
and affords him fuch an affurance that every 

* Ahafuerus.—Efther, chap. 6. 
VOL. I. . occur- 
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occurrence will be oyer-ruled by everlafting 
love for his eventual good — infpires him 
with fuch holy confidence in the promifes of 
the Gofpel, that he acquires a repofe of 
fpirit, not merely from compelled fubmif- 
fion to authority, but from rational. ac- 
quiefcence in goodnefs. He feels that his 
confirmed belief in this univerfal agency is 
the only thing that can fet his heart at reft, 
full its perturbations, moderate its impa- 
tience, foothe its terrors, confirm its faith, 
preferve its peace, or, when ir has fuffered 
a momentary fuipenfion, reftore it. 

Nor does God exercife his Providence 
alone, either in fignal inflances of retribu- 
-tion, or in the hidden confolations of the ° 
believer; but thofe fecret ftings of con- 
icience which goad and lacerate every guiley 
individual in any criminal purfuit —that 
lurking difcontent which gives the lie to 
"flattery, and mingles the note of difcord with 
the mufic of acclamation—that unprompted 
mifery of feeling which infufes wormwood 
into his fweeteft pleafures, proceeds from 

the fame proyidential infliction. 
Some 
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Some men feem to admit a Providence ow 

a fcale which expands their ideas, but fancy 

it an affront to conceive of Him on one 

which they think contraéts them. If they 

allow that he takes a fweeping view of 

nations, yet they imply that it would 

be too minute an exercife of his fuper- 

intendence to infpeét individuals. ‘The 

_ truth is,’as we intimated before, men are 
too much. difpofed to frame their concep- 

‘tions of God by the limited powers and 
capacities of human greatnefs. They ob- 

ferve, that a king who controuls the affairs 

of a vaft empire cannot. poflibly mfpe& 

the concerns of every private family, much 

lefs of every fingle fubje&. This limited 

capacity they unconf{cioufly, yet irreverently, 

transfer to the King of kings. But as no 

concern is fo vali as to encumber Omnipo- 

tence, fo none is too diminutive to efcape 

the eye of Omnifcience. There iso argu- 

ment for a general, but is alfo an argument 

. for a particular Providence, unlefs we 
BE 2 : can 
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can prove that the whole is not made up of 
parts; that generals are not. compofed of 
particulars ; that nations are not compounded 
of families ; that focieties are not formed of 
individuals; that chains are not compofed of 
links; that {ums are not made up of units; 
that the interefts of a community donot 
grow out of the well-being of its members. 
The interefts of a particular member, indeed, 
may fometimes appear to fuffer from that 
which promotes the general good, yet he, 
by. whofe law the individual may feem to be 
injured, has. means of remuneration, or of 
comfort which may prevent the fuffererfrom 
being ultimately a lofer. - If, as we are aflured 
upon his own authority, our tears are trea- 
fured up by him, will not their appropriate 
confolations be alfo provided? . Though 
God, whofe footfeps are not known, may ac 
in fome in{tances ina manner incomprehen- 
fible to us, yet if we allow that he acts wifely 
and holily in cafes which we do comprehend, 
we fhould give him credit in the ob{cureand- 

impenetrable 
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impenetrable cafes, for he can no more ack 
contrary to his attributes ‘in the one ‘inftance 
than in the other. 

Every intelligent being, therefore, dhould 
look up to divine Providence, not ‘only as 
engaged in the government and difpofal of 
tates, but as exercifed for his individual prot 
tection, peace and comfort ;— fhould look 
habitually to Him who confers favour with- 
out claim, and happinefs without merit ; to 
Him whofe veracity fulfils all the promifes 

- which his goodnefs has made—to Him whofe 
pity commiferates the affli€ted, whofe bounty 
fupplies the indigent, whofe long fuffering 
bears with the rebellious; whofe love ab- 
folves the ‘guilty, whofe mercy in Chrift 
Jefus accepts the penitent. Such is the full- 
nefs of that attribute which we fum up ina 
fingle word, the gocdnefe of God. It is this 
goodnefs ‘which influences: his other “attri- 
butes in our favour, attributes which would 
elfe neceffarily act againft creatures at once 
finful and impotent. It makes that wifdom 

: BB which 
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which fees our weaknefs, ftrengthen us, 
and that power which might overwhelm us, 
act for our prefervation. Without this 
goodnefs, all his other perfections would be 
to us as the beauties of his natural ‘creation 
would be, if the fun were blotted from the 
firmament —they might indeed exit, but 
; without this illuminating and cherifhing 
principle, as we fhould neither have feen 
nor felt them, fo to us they could not be 
faid to be. 
‘Some Chriftians feem to view the Al- 
mighty-as encircled with no attribute but 
his fovereignty. God, in cltablifhing his 
moral government, might indeed have acted 
Jolely by his fovereignty. He might have 
pleaded no other reafon for our allegiance 
but his abfolute dominion. He might have 
governed arbitrarily, without explaining the 
nature of his requifitions : He might have 
reigned over usas a king, without endearing 
himfelf tous asa father. He might have 
exacted fealty, without the offer of remune- 
ration. 
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¥ation. Inftead of this, while he maintains - 
his entire title to our obedience, he miti- 
gates the aufterity of command by the invi- 
tations of his. kindnefs, and>{foftens the 
rigour of authority by the allurement of his 
promifes. In holding out menaces to deter 
us from difobedience, he balances them 
with the offered plenitude of our own feli- 
city, and thus inftead of terrifying, attracts 
us to obedience. If he threatens, — it is 
that by intimidating he may be {pared the 
neceflity of punifhing ; if he promiles, — it 
is that we may perceive our happinefs to be 
bound up with our obedience. Thus his 
goodnefs invites us to a compliance, which 
his fovercignty might have demanded on 
the fingle ground that it was his due. 
Whereas he feems almoft to wave our duty 
as a claim, as if to afford us the merit ofa 
voluntary obedience; though the very will 
to obey is his gift, he promifes to reward it 
as if it were our own act. Thus his power, 
if we may hazard the expreflion, gives place 
to his goodnefs, and he prefles us by tender- 

E 4 _ nefs 
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nefs almoft more than he conftrains us by 
authority. He even condefcends to make 
our happinefs no lefs a motive for our duty 
than his injunétions; hear his affectionate 
apoftrophe, — *¢ Oh that thou hadft hear- 
kened to my commandments, then had thy 
peace been as a river !?? 

It was that his goodnefs might have the 
precedency of his Omnipotence, that he 
vouchfafed to give the Law in the fhape of 
acovenant. He ftooped to enter into a fort 
of reciprocal engagement with his creatures, 
—he condefcended to ftipulate with the 
work of his hands! But the confumma- 
tion of his goodnefs was referved for his 
work of Redemption. Here he not only 
performed the office, but affumed the name 
of Love; a name with which, notwith- 
ftanding all his preceding wonders of Pro- 
vidence and Grace, he was never invefted 
till after the completion of this laft, greateft 
ack: — an act towards his pardoned rebels, 
not only of indemnity but promotion ; — an 

a& 


CHAP. IV. 
&¢ Thy Will be done.” 


710 defire to know the Divine willis the 
firft duty of a being fo ignorant as man ; 
to endeavour fo obey it is the moft indifpen- 
fable duty ofa being at once fo corrupt and fo 
dependant. The Hely Scriptures frequently 
comprize the effence of the Chriftian temper 
in fome fhort aphorifm, apoftrophe, or de- 
finition. The effential {pirit of the Chriftian 
life may be faid to be included in this one 
brief petition of the Chriftian’s prayer, 
“<< THY WILL BE DONE ;”’ juft as the diftin- 
guifhing chara€teriftic of the irreligious may 
be faid to confift in following his own will. 
There is a haughty fpirit which, though 

it will not complain, does not care to fub-* 
mit. Tt arrogates to itfelf the dignity of 
enduring, without any claim to the meek- 
nefs of yielding. Its filence is {tubbornnels, 
10 ; its 
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its fortitude is pride; its calmnefs is apathy 
without, and difcontent within. In fuch 
characters it is not fo much the will of God 
which is the rule of conduét, as the fcorn 
of pufillanimity. Not feldom indeed the 
mind puts in a claim for a merit to which 
the nerves could make out a better title. 
Yet the fuffering which arifes from acute 
feeling is fo far from deduting from the 
virtue of refignation, that, when it does not 
impede the facrifice, it enhances the value. 
True refignation is the hardeft leflon in the 
whole fchool of Chrift. It is the ofteneft 
taught and the lateft learnt. It is not a tafk 
which, when once got over in fome particular 
inftance, leaves-us mafter of the fubject. 
The neceflity of following up the leflon we 
have begun, prefents itfelf almoft every day 
in fome new fhape, occurs under fome frefh 
modification, Lhe fubmiffion of yefterday, 
does not exonerate us from the refignation 
of to-day. ‘Vhe principle, indeed, once: 
thoroughly wrought into the foul, gra- 
dually reconciles us to the frequent demand 
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for itsexercife, and renders erety fucceflive 
call more eafy. 

We read differtations on this fubject, not 
only with the moft entire concurrence of the 
judgment, ‘but with the moft apparent ac- 
quiefeence of the mind. We write effays 
upon it in the hour of peace and compofure, 
and fancy that what we have difcufled with 
{6 much eafe and felf-complacence, in favour 
of which we offer fo many arguments to 
convince and fo many motives to perfvade, 
cannot be very difficult to praftife.. But to 
eonvince the underftanding and’ to ‘corre 
the will is avery different undertaking ; and 
not lefS difficult when it comes to our own. 
cafe than it was in the cafe of thofe for 
whom we have been fo coolly and dogmati- 
eally prefcribing.' It is not'till we practically 
find how flowly our own arguments produce 
any effe€t on‘ourfelves that we ceafe to mar- 
vel at their inefficacy on ‘others. The fick 
phyfician taftes with difguft the bitternefs of 
the draught, to the {wallowing of which he» 
eee the patient had felt fo much re- 

pugnance 3 
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pugnance ; nay the reader is fometimes con- 
vinced by the arguments which fail of their 
effect on the writer, when he is called, not'to 
difcufs, but to act, not to reafon, but to fuffer. 
The theory is fo juft and the duty fo obvious, 
that even bad men affent to it; the exercife 
fo trying that the beft men find it more eafy 
to commend the rule than to adopt it... But 
the who has once gotten engraved, not in his 
memory but in his heart, this divine precept, 
THY WILL BE DoNE, has made a proficiency 
which will render’all fubfequent inftruction 
comparatively eafy. 

Though  facrifices and oblations were cf 
fered to God under the, law by his own ex-. 
prefs appointment, yet he peremptorily re- 
jeGted them by his prophets, when prefented, 
as fubftitutes inftead of ; figns. _ Will he, . 
under a more perfect difpenfation, accept of 
any obfervances which are, meant to fu- 
pexfede internal dedication — of any offer- 
ings ymaccompanied by complete defire of 
acquiefcence.in his will? ‘¢ My fon, give me 
thine heart,’ is his. brief but imperative 

9 command. 
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command. But before we can be brought 
to comply with the {pirit of this requifition, 
God muft enlighten our underftanding that 
our devotion may be rational, he muft rec- 
tify our will that ic may be voluntary, he 
muift purify our heart that it may be 
{piritual. q 

Submiffion is a duty of fuch high and 
holy import that it can only be learnt of the — 
Great Teacher. If it could have been ac- 
quired by mere moral inftitution, the wife 
fayings of the ancient philofophers would 
have taught it. But their moft elevated 
ftandard was low; their ftrongeft motives 
were the brevity of life, the inftability of 
fortune, the dignity of fuffering virtue, 
things within their narrow {phere of judging; 
things true indeed as far as they go, but a 
fubftratum by no means equal to the fu- 
perftru€ture to be built on it, It wanted 
depth and ftrength and folidity for the pur- 
pofes of fupport. It wanted the only true 
bafis, the aflurance that God orders all 
things according to the purpofes of his will 
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for our final good; it wanted that only fure 
ground of faith by which the genuine Chrif- 
tian chearfully fubmits in entire dependance’ 
on the promifes of the Gofpel. 

Wor let us fancy that we are to be languid 
and inactive recipients of the divine difpenf- 
ations. Our own fouls muft be enlarged, 
our own views muft be ennobled, our own 

_ fpirit muft be dilated. An inoperative ac- 
quicfcence is not all that is required of us: — 
and if we muft not flacken our zeal in doing 
good, fo we muft not be remifs in oppofing 
evil, on the flimfy ground that God has 
permitted evil to infeft the world. If it be 
his will to permit fin, it is an oppofition to 
his will when we do not labour to counteract 
it, This furrender, therefore, of our will to 
that of God, takes in a large {weep of ac- 
tual duties, as’ well as the whole compals of 
pafive obedience. It involves doing as 
well as fuffering, activity as well as ac- 
quiefcence, zeal as well as forbearance. Yet 
the coneife petition daily flips off the tongue 
eahoe our reflecting on the weight of the 

obligation 
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obligation we are impofing on ourfelves, 
We do not. confider the extent and confe- 
quences of the prayer we are offering, the 
facrifiees, the trials, the privations it may 
involve, and the large indefinite obedience: 
to all the known and unknown purpoles of 
infinite wifdom to which we are pledging 
ourfelves. 
Thére is no cafe in which we more fhelter 
ourfelves in generalities. Verbal facrifices 
coft little, coft nothing. The familiar habit 
of repeating the petition almoft tempts ‘us to 
fancy that the duty is.as eafy as the requeft 
is dhort. Weare ready to think that .a 
prayer rounded in four monofyllables can 
{earcely involve duties co-extenfive with our 
whole courfe of being; that, in uttering 
them, we renounce all right in ourfelves, . 
that we acknowledge the univerfal, indefea- 
fible title of the blefed and only Poteniate; 
that we make over to Him the right to do 
in us, and with us, and by us, whatever he | 
fees good for ourfelves, whatever will: pro- 
mote his glory, though by means fometimes 
: : as 
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us incomprehenfible to our underitanding, 
as unacceptable to our will, becaufe we 
neither know the motive, nor perceive the 
end. Thefe fimple words exprefs an ac. of 
faith the moft fublime, ‘an a€& of allegiance 
. the moft unqualified; and, while they make 
a'declaration of entire fubmiflion’ to’a Sove- 
reign the moft abfolute, they are, at the’ 
fame time, a recognition of love to’ a Father 
the moft beneficent. v 
‘We muft remember, that in lomaneay this 
prayer, we may, by our own’ requeft, be 
offering to refign what we'moft dread to 
lofe, to give ‘up what is dear to us as. our’ 
own foul; we may be calling on our hea»: 
venly Father to: withhold what we are moft 
anxioufly labouring to”attain, and to with- 
draw what we are moft feduloufly en- 
deavouring to’ keep... We are renouncing 
our property in ourfelves, we are diftin@ly 
_ making ‘ourfelves over again’ to Him whofe: 
we already are. - We {pecifically entreat hin 
todo with us what he pleafes, to mould us to 
a conformity to hisimage, without which we 
Mall never be refigned to his will. In- 
thort, 
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fhort, to difpofe of us as his infinite wifdom 
fees beit, however contrary to the icheme 
whick our blindnefs has laid down as the 
path to unqueftionable happinefs. 

‘To render this trying petition eafy to us, 
is one great reafon why God, by fuch a va- 
riety of providences, afflicts and brings us 
low. He knows that we want incentives to 
humility, even more than incitements to 
virtuous aGtions. Hc fhews us in many 
ways, that felf-fufficiency and happinefs are 
incompatible ; that pride and peace are 
irreconcileable; that, following our own 
way, and doing our own will, which we 
conceive to be of the ey effence of felicity, 
isin direét oppofition to it. 

“ Chriftianity,” fays Bifhop Horfeley, 
“¢ involves many paradoxes, but no contra. 
di&tions.”” To be able to fay with entire 
furrender of the heart, “ Thy will be 
done,” is the true liberty of the children of 
God, that liberty with which Chrift has 
made them free. It is a liberty, not which 
delivers us from reftraint, but which, free- 


ing 
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ing us from our fubjeGtion to the fenfes, 
makes us find no pleafure but in order, no 
fafety but in the obedience of an intelligent 
being to his rightful Lord. In delivering 
us from the heavy bondage of fin, it trans- 
fers us to the “ eafy yoke of Chrift,” from 
the galling flavery of the world to the 
“light burden” of him who overcame it. 

This liberty in giving a true direétion to 
the affections, gives them amplitude as well 
as clevation. The more unconftrained the 
will becomes, the more it fixes on one ob- 
ject; once fixed on the higheft, it does not ~ 
ufe ifs liberty for verfatility, but for con- 
ftancy; not for change, but fidelity; not 
for wavering, but adherence. , 

Ti is, therefore, no lefs our intereft, than 
our duty, to keep the mind in an habitual 
potture of fubmiffion. “© Adam,” fays Dr. 
Hammond, “ after his expulfion, was a 
greater flave in the wildernefs than he had 
been in the inclofure.” If the barbarian 

_ ambaffador came exprelsly to the Romans to 
negotiate from his country for permuifion to 
be 
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be theirfervants, declaring, that a voluntary 
fabmiflion, even to a foreign power, was 
preferable to a wild and diforderly freedom, 
well may the Chriftian triumph in the peace 
and! fecurity to be attained by a complete 
fubjugation to, Him’ who is’ emphatically 
ealled the God of order. 

A vital faith manifefts itfelf in vital) ads: 
«Thy will be done,”’ is eminently a» prac- 
tical petition. The’ firft indication of the 
gaoler’s change of heart was a practical ins 
dication.. He did not afk, ‘* Are there few 

" that ‘be faved,” but, “ What fhall F do to 
be faved??? The! firft fymptom St. Paul 
gave of his’ converfion, «was a‘ praétical 
fymptom: ‘Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do? He entered on’ his’ new ‘courfe 
with a total renunciation’ of his. own will. 
It feemed to this great Apoftle, to be the 
turning point’ between infidelity and piety, 
whether he thould follow his own will, or 
the ‘will of Ged. He did not ‘amufe his 
curiofity with ipeculative queftions: “His 
own immediate’and grand concern engrofled 

his 
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his whole foul. . Nor was his queftion a 
mere hafty effufion, an interrogative fpring- 
ing out of that mixed feeling of awe and 
wonder which accompanied his firlt over. 
whelming convictions. It became the abid- 
ing: principle which governed his future life, 
which made him in labours more abundant. 
Every fucceffive att of duty, every future 
facrifice of eafe, fprung from it, was influ- 
enced by it. His own will, his ardent, im- 
petuous, fiery will, was not merely fubdued, 
it was extinguifhed. His powerful mind 
indeed loft none of its energy, but his proud 
heart relinquifhed all/its independence. 

We allow and adopt the term: devotion as 
an indifpenfable part. of religion, becaufe it 
is fuppofed to be limited to the act; but 
déwotednefs, from which it is derived, does 
mot meet with fuch ready acceptation, be- 
caufe: this is a habit, and an habit inyolves 
moré than an a@t; it pledges us to confift- 
ency, it implies’ fixednels of charaéter, 2 
general confirmed {tate of mind, a giving 
ap what we are, and have, and do, to God. 

Devotednels 
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Devotednefs does not confift in the lengtit 
of our prayers, nor in the number of our 
good works, for, though thefe are the fureft 
evidences of piety, they are not its effence. 
Devotednefs confifts in doing and fuffering, 
bearing and forbearing in the way which 
God prefcribes. The moft inconfiderable 
duty performed with alacrity, if it oppofe 
our own inclination ; the moft ordinary trial 
met with a right fpirit, ts more acceptable 
to him than a greater effort 6f our own de- 
vifing. We do not commend a fervant for 
his activity, if ever fo fervently exercifed, in 
doing whatever gratifies his own fancy : we 
do not confider his performance as obedi- 
ence, unlefs his activity has been exercifed 
in doing what we required of him. Now, 
how can we infift on his doing what contra- 
dicts his own humour, while we allow our- 
felves to fee] repugnance in ferying our hea- 
venly Mafter, when his commands do not 

exactly fall in with our own inclination? 
We mutt alfo give God leave, not only 
to take his own way, but his own time. ‘Uhe 
appointment 
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appointment of feafons, as well as of events, 
> ig his. ** He waits to be gracious.” If he 
delays, it is becaufe we are not yet brought 
to that ftate which fits us for the grant of 
our requeft. It is not he who muft be 
brought about, but we ourfelves. Or, per- 
haps, he refufes the thing we afk, in order 
to give us a better. We implore fuccefs in 
an undertaking, inftead of which, he gives 
us content under the difappointment. ‘We 
afk for the removal of pain’; he gives us 
patience: under it. We defire deliverance 
from our enemies ; he fees that we have not 
yet turned their enmity to our improvement, 
and-he will bring us to a. better temper by 
further exercife. We defire him to avert 
fome impending trial, inftead of averting it, 
he takes away its bitternefs; he mitigates 
what we. believed would be intolerable, by 
giving us a right temper under it. How, 
then, can-we fay he has failed of his pro- 
-mife, if he gives fomething more truly 
valuable. than we had requefted at his 

hands? 
Some 
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Some virtues are more called out mone — 
condition of life, and fome in another. ‘The - 
exercife of certain qualities has its time and 
place; but an endeayour after conformity 
to the image of God, which is beit attained 
by fubmiifion to. his will, is of perpetual 
obligation. If he does not require all 
virtues under all circumftances, there is no 
ftate or condition, in which he does not re- 
quire that to which our church perpetually 
calls us, ‘© an humble, lowly, penitent, and 
obedient heart.” We may have no time, 
no capacity, no fpecial call for deeds of 
notorious ufefulnefs; but whatever be our 
purfuits, engagements, or abilities, it will 
intrench on no time, require no Specific call, 
interfere with no duty, to fubdue our per- 
verfe will. Though the moft fevere of all 
duties it infringes on no other, but will be 
the more effectually fulfilled by the very 
difficulties attending on*other purfuits and 
engagements. 

We are fo fond of having our,own will 
that it is aftonifhing we do not oftener em- 
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is play i it for our own good; for ur inward © 
me is augmented in’ exa@ proportion as 
out repugriance to the Divine will diminithes, 
Were the conqueft over the one complete, 
the enjoyment of the other would be per- 
fe&. But the Holy Spirit does ‘not affume 
his: emaphatical title, the ComrortTER, fill — 
huis’ previous offices have operated on the 
heart, tll’he has “ reproved us of On, of 
tighteoufnefs, of judgment.” é 
God'makes ufe of methods inconceivable 
" tous, to bring us to the fubmiffion which — 
we are more ready to requelt with our lips, 
than to defire with our hearts. By an im- 
_ perceptible operation he is ever at work for 
“our good; he promotés it by objets the 
moft unpromifing, by events the moft un- 
likely. He employs means to our fhallow 
views the moft improbable to effe@t his own 
gracious purpofes, In every thing he evinces 
that his’ thoughts: are not’as our thoughts. 
He overrules the oppofition of our enemies, 
the defection ‘of our friends, the faults of 
our ‘children —the lofs of our fortune as ~ 
Mom ee oe sell 
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well as the difappointments attending its 
poffefiion —.the unfatisfactorinefs “of — plea- 
fures as+well: as, the privation — the: con- 
tradiGtion of our. defires——the failure’ of 
plans which we thought we had’ concerted, 
not only, with good judgment but pure in- 
tentions, He makes.us fenfible of our faults 
by the mifchiefs they bring upon us; and 
acknowledge our. blindnefs, by. extracting 
from it confequences diametrically oppofite 
to thofe which our aétions were intended to 
produce. 


Qur love to God is flamped with the ~ 


fame imperfe@tion. with all-our other graces: 
If we, love-him/at all, it is as it were tradi- 
tionally, hereditarily, profeffionally ; it is a 
love of form and not of feeling, of education 
and. not ‘of fentiment, of fenfe and not of 
faith. It isat beft a fubmiffion to authority, 
and. not an effufion. of voluntary gratitude, 
a conviction of the underftanding, and not 
a cordiality, of: the. affeCtions.. “We rather 
aflume we have this, grace, than actually 
poflefs it; we rather take it for granted: on 

unexe 
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unexamined grounds, than’ cherifh: it ‘asa 
principle from which whatever good we 
have muft proceed, and from which, if it 
does not proceed, the principle does not — 
exill. 

Surely, fay the oppugners of divine Pro- 
yidence, im. confidering the calamities in- 
flicted on good men, if God, loved virtue 
he would not opprefs the virtuous. Surely 
Omnipotence may find a way to make his 
children good, without making them mifer- 
able. — But have thefe cafuifts ever devifed 

- “ameans by which men: may be made good 
» -without being made humble, or happy with- 
out being made holy, or holy without trials? 
Unapt fcholars’ indeed we are’ in learning 
the leffons taught! But the Teacher is not 
the lefs perfect becaufe of the imbecility of 

his’ children. 
_ If it bethe defign of Infinite Goodnefs to 
difengage us from the world, to detach us 
from: outfelves, andi to purify us to’ him- 
felf, the purification by fufferings feems the 
moft. obvious method. The fame’ effeg 
F2 could 
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could not be any otherwife produced, ex 
cept by miracles, and God is an economift 
of his means in grace as well as in nature. 
He deals out all his gifts by meafure. His 
operation in both is progreffive. Succeflive 
events operate in one cafe as time and age in 
the other. As funs and fhowers fo gradually 
_ mature the fruits of the earth, that the growth 
is rather perpetual than perceptible, fo God 
commonly carries. on the work of renovation 
in the heart filently and flowly, by means 
“{uitable and fimple, though to us imper- 

ceptible, and fometimes unintelligible. — 
Were the plans more obvious, and the pro- 
cefg oftenfible, there would be no room left 

for the operations of faith, no call for the 
exercife of patience, no demand for the 
grace of humility. he road to perfection 
is tedious and fuffering, {fteep and rugged ; 
our impatience would leap over all the in- 
tervening fpace which keeps us from it, 
rather than climb it by flow and painful 
fteps. We would fain be fpared the forrow 
and fhame of our own errors, of all their 
vexatious obftructions, all their difhonour= 
able 
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friend whom we might have loft in eternity, 

had he been reftored to our prayers here. — 

But if the affli@ion’ be not improved, it is, 

indeed, unfpeakably heavy. If the lofs of 
our friend does not help to detach us from 

the world, we have the calamity without 
the indemnification ; we are deprived of our 

treafure without any advantage to ourfelves. 

if the lofs of him we loved does not make 

us more earneft to fecure our falvation, we 

miay lofe at once our friend and our foul. 
' ‘To endure the penalty and lofe the profit, is 
to be emphatically miferable. 

Sufferings are the only relics of the true 
crofs, and when Divine grace turns them to 
our ipiritual good, they almoft perform the 
miracles which blind fuperitition aferibes to 
the falfe one. God mercifully takes from 
us what we have not courage to offer him ; 
but if, when he refumes it, He fan@tifies the 
lofs, let us not repine. ‘It was his while i€ 
Was ours. He was the proprietor while we 
were the poffeffors, 

Though we profes a cel readinefs 
to fubmit to the Divine will, there is 

nothing 
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rately ; and their feelings are awakened by 
the impreflion made on their fenfes. 

The conneétion of thefe remarks with 
the fubje&t of inftruétion by parable, is 
obvious. It is the nature of parable to open 
the dodtrine which it profeffes to conceal. 
By engaging attention and exciting curios 
fity, it developes truth with more effect than 
by a’ more explicit expofition. By laying 
hold on the imagination, parable infinuates 
itfelf into the affections, and, by the inter- 
communication of the faculties, the under- 
ffanding apprehends the truth which was 
propofed to the fancy. “s 

There is commonly found fufficient reCti- 
tude of judgment in the generality to decide 
fairly on any point within their reach of 
mind, if the decifion neither oppofes their 
intereft nor interferes with their prejudice: 
If you can feparate the truth from any per- 
- fonal concern of their own, their verdict 
will probably be juft; but if their views are 
tlouded by paflion, or biafled by felfifhnels, 
that man muft poflefs a more than ordinary 

£6 degree 
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degree of integrity who decides againft him- 
felfand in favour of what is right. 

In. the admirably devifed parable of Na- 
than, David’s eager condemnation of the 
unfufpected offender is a ftriking inftance of 
the delufion of fin and the blindnefs of felf- 
love. He who had lived a whole year in 
the unrepented commiffion of one of the 
blackeft crimes of the decalogue, and who, 
to fecure to himfelf the obje@ for which he 
had committed it, perpetrated another al- 
moft more heinous, and that with an hypo- 
- erify foreign to his charaéter, could in an 
inftant denounce death on the imaginary of. 
fender for a fault comparatively trifling. 
‘The yehemence of ‘his refentment even over- 
ftepped: the limits of his natural juftice, in 
decreeing a punifhment. difproportioned to 
the crime,. while he remained dead to. his 
own deep delinquency. . A pointed parable 
inftantly furprifed him into the moft bitter 
felfreproach. A dire&  accufation might 
have inflamed him before he was thus. pre- 
pared ;and, in the one cafe, he might have 
2 10. - punifhd 
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punifhed the accufer, by whom, in the other, 
he was brought to the deepelt felf-abafement. 
The prudent prophet did not rafhly reproach 
the King with the crime he wifhed him to 
condemn, but placed the fault at-fuch a dif 
tance, and in fuch a proper point of view, 
that he firft procured his impartial judg- 
ment, and atterwards his felfcondemdation. 
An important leffon, not only to the offend: 
er, but to the reprover. 

He“ who knew what was in man,’” and 
who intended his religion, not for a few cri- 
. tics to argue upon, but for a whole world to 
act upon, frequently adopted the mode of 
inftru@ting by allegory. Though le fome-_ 


times condefcended to unveil thehidden fenfe, 


by difclofing the moral meaning, in fome 
fhort, but moft fignificant comment ; yet he 
ufually left the application to thofe whom he 

meant to benefit by the doctrine. The truth 
~ which {poke flrongly to their prejudices, by 
the veil in which it was wrapped, fpared the 
fhame while it conveyed the inftru€tion, and 
a peabauly found a gratification in the in- 


genuity 
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_ genuity of their own folution which contri- 
buted to reconcile them to the fharpnefs of 
the reproof. : 

The moft unjuft and prejudiced of the 
Jews were, by this wife management, fre- 
quently drawn in to’give an unconfcious tef- 
timony againft themfclycs; this was efpe- 
cially the cafe in the inftance of the houfe- 
holder and his fervants,.. Had the truth 
they were led to deduce: from, this parable, 
beem prefented in the offenfive form of a 
direé&t charge, it would -haye fired. them 
with inexpreffible indignation. 

‘Chriftians who abound. in zeal, but: are 
defective’ in knowledge and prudence, would 
dowell to. remember that di/cretion made.a 
remarkable, though not difproprtionate part, 
of the Redeemer’s. charaéters he never ins 
vited attack .by -imprudence, or provoked 
hoftility by intemperate .rafhnefs.... When 
argument was not liftened to, when perfua-. 
fion was of no avail, when even all his mi- 
racles of mercy were mifreprefented, and his 
divine beneficence thrown, away, fo that all 

: farther 
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farther attempts to’do good were unavailing, 
be withdrew to another place ; there, indeed, 
to experience the fame malignity,-there to 
exercife the fame compafiion. 

The divine Author of our religion gave 
alfo' the example of teaching, not’ only by. 
parable, but by fimple propofitions, detached 
truths, pointed” interrogations, pofitive in- 
junctions, and independent prohibitions, ra- 
ther than by elaborate and continuous dif- 
fertation. He inftruéted, not only by con- 
fecutive arguments, but by invitations, and 
diffuafives adapted to the feelings, and intel-- 
ligible to the apprehenfions of his audience, 
He drew their attention by popular allufions, 
delighted’ it by vivid reprefentations, and 
fixed it by reference to’ aétual events. He 
alluded to the Galileans, crufhed by the falJ- 
ing tower, which they. “remembered —to 

-ldcal {cenery —the vines of Gethfemane, 
which they beheld, while he was defcanting 
refpeétively upon repentance, and upon hime 
felf, as the “* true vine.’? By-thefe fimple,, 
but ' powerful and fuitable methods, he 
ide 9 brought 
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brought their daily ‘habits, and every-day 
ideas, to run in the fame channel with ther 
principles and their duties, and made every 
obje& with which they were farrounded can- 
tribute its contingent to their inftru@ion. 
“Lhe lower ranks, who moft earneftly 
fought accefs to his perfon, could form a 
tolerably exact judgment on the things he 
taught, by the aptnefs of his allufions to 
what they faw, and felt, and heard. The 
humble fi.uation he affumed, alfo prevented 
their being intimidated by power, or in- 
fluenced by authority. Tt at. once made their — 
attendance a voluntary a&t, and their affent 
an unbiafled conviétion. ‘The queftions pro-~ 
pofed with a fimple defire of inftruction, 
were anfwered with condefcending kindnefs ; 
thofe diétated’ by curiofity or craft, rere 
repelled with wifdom, or anfwered, not by 
gratifying importunity, but by grafting on 
the reply fome higher inftruGtion than the 
engquiter had either propofed or defired. 
“Where a direct anfwer would, by exciting 
prejudice, have impeded ulefulnefs, he 
evaded 
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ourfelves, therefore, in the faireft way of 
obtaining his aififtance, when we moft dili- 
gently ufe all the means and materials le has 
- given us; comparing together his works and 
his word ; not fetting up our underftanding 
againit his revelation, but, with deep humi- 
lity, applying the one to enable us to com- 
prehend the other; not extinguifhing our 
faculties, but our pride; not laying our un- 
derftanding afleep, but cafting it at the foot 
of the crofs. We have dwelt on this point 
the more, frouy having obferved, that fome 
religious perfons are apt to fpeak with con- 
tempt of great natural endowments as if they — 
were not the gift of God, but of fome in- 
ferior power: the prudently pious, on the 
other hand, while they ufe them to the end 
for which they were conferred, keep them 
8 ¥ due fubordination, and reitrict them to 
~ their proper office. Abilities are the gift of 
God, and next to lis grace, though with an 
immente interval, his beft gift; but are never 
fo truly eftimable as when they are dedicated 
fo promote his glory, are 
a Our 
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Our heavenly Inftructor, ftill more toe 
accommodate his parables to the capacities. 
of his audience, adopted the broad line of 
inftruGion conveyed under a few {trong fea- 
tures of general parallel, a few leading points 
of obvious coincidence, -without attending to 
petty exaétneffes, or ftooping to: trivial nice- 
ties of correfpondence. Weare not, there- 
fore, to hunt after minute refemblances; nor 
to-eavil at flight difcrepancies.. We fhould 
rather imitate his example, by confining our 
illuftration to the more. important. circum- 
-. ftances of likenefs, inftead of raifing fuch 
as are infignificant into. undue diftintion, 
This ¢ritical claboration, this amplifying 
mode, which-ramifies a general idea into all 
the minutiz of parallel, would only ferve to 
diyert the attention, and fplit it into fo many 
divifions, that the main obje& would be loft, 
fight of. ‘ 

The author once heard a fermon which 
had for. its text, ‘* Ye are the falt of the 
earth.”* .. The preacher, a really goodman, 
but wanting this difcretion, not contented 

; with 
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with a fimple application of the figure, in. 
ftead of a general allufion to the powerfully 
penetrating and correcting nature of this 
mineral, inftead ‘of obferving that falt was 
ufed im all the ‘ancient facrifices, indulged 
himfelf in a wide range, chemical and’ culi- 
nary, of all the properties of falt, devoting 
a feparate head to each quality. A long 
‘difcuffion on its antifeptic properties, its fo- 
Jution and neutralization, led to rather a 
luxurious exhibition of the relifhes it com- 
mumnicates to various viands. On the whole, 
' the difeourfe feemed better adapted for an 
audience compofed of the authors of the 
Pharmacopeeia, or a fociety of cooks, than 
_ for a plain untechnical congregation. 

But to return. — Who can’ refle& with- 
Gut admiration on the engaging variety with 
which the great Teacher labours to imprefs 
every important truth? Wheneyer diffe- 
rent afpeéts’of the fame do@trine were likely 
ftill more. forcibly to feize the attention, 
_~ ftill-more: deeply to touch the heart, fill 
imore powerfully to awaken the-confcience, 

he 


CHAP. VI. ; 
On the Parable of the Talents. 


UR. Redeemer’s parables had been 
fometimes indicative of exifting circum- 
flances; fometimes prediftive of events 
which related to futurity. After having, in 
his preceding allegories, by practical leffons, 
encouraged the prepared, and exhorted the 
“unprepared to look for the kingdom. of 
‘God, he clofed his parabolical * inftruétions 
byan awful exhibition of their fitnefs or unfit- 
nefs for that everlafting kingdom; in which 
he unfolds what their condition will be, when 
—all-myftery, all inftru@ion, all preparation, 
fhall be at an end; when every act of every 
being fhall be laid as bare before the eyes of 
the whole aflembled world, as it was feen in 
its commiffion by ns, from whom nothing 
is hid. he laft of thefe three prophetic 
feenes is indeed not fo much a parable as a 
* See Matthew xxv. 


picture; 
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ing which is delayed is forgotten. “The 
more protraéted the account, the larger will 
be the fum total, and, of courfe, the more 
fevere the requifition. All delay, indeed, is 
an a of mercy; but mercy neglected, or. 
abufed, will enhance punifhment in propor- 
tion as it aggravates guilt. 

It is obvious that the fervants m the pa- 
rable had been in the habit of attending to 
their mercies. They feem never to have 
been unmindful of the exaé value of what 
had been committed to them, “ Lord, thou 
deliveredft unto me five talents.’”’ If we do 
not frequently enumerate the mercies of 
God to us, we fhall be in danger of lofing 
fight of the giver, while we are revelling 
in the gift; of negleCting the application, 
and forgetting the refponfibility. We 
fhould xecolleét, that his very employment 
of us is a high mark of favour; the ufe he 
condefcends to make of us, augments our 
debt, and whenever he puts it in our way 
to ferve him, he lays on us a frefh obliga- 
66 tion, 
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eaft. tis the perfonal, the individual, the 
everlafting concern of every rational being 
through all the rolls of time, till: time hall 
be no more. It is the final, unalterable de- 
efion on the fate of every intelligent, and, 
therefore, every accountable creature, to 
whom God has revealed his will, to whom 
he has fent his Son, to whom he has offered- 
the aid of his Spirit. 

No wonder that the univerfal adminiftra- 
tion of final juftice fhall be manifefted in 
the moft awful pomp and fplendor, when 
the eternal Son of the eternal Father, in 
the full brightnefs of his glory, fhall be the 
judge; when the whole aflembled univerfe 
fhall be the fubjets of judgment; when 
not only the deeds of every life, but the 
thoughts of every heart fhall be brought 
to light; when, if we produce our works, 
the recording book will produce our mo- 
tives; when every faint who acted as feeing 
Him who is invifible, thall not only fee but 
fhare the glory in which he trulted; when 
the hypocrite thall behold him whom he 

believed 
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Let us not then compute time by parti- 
cular periods or fignal events. Let us not 
content ourfelves with putting our feftal days 
only into the calendar, but remember that 
from the hour when reafon begins to operate, 
to the hour in which it thall be extinguithed, 
every particle of time is valuable: that no 
day can be infignificant, when every day is 
to be accounted for ; that each one poffeffes 
weight and importance, becaufe of each the 
retribution is to be received. In the prof- 
pect therefore of our coming time, let us 
not make great leaps from the expectation 
to the occurrence; but bearing in mind 
that fmall concerns make up the larger thare 
of life, let us aim to execute well thofe 
which lie more immediately before us. For 
the inftant occafion we have life and time in 
hand, for that which is profpective, we may . 
no. longer be in poffeffion of either: and it 
is an argument of no {mall cogency, that he 
who devotes time to its beft purpofes, fe- 
cures eternity for its beft enjoyments. ~ 

But 
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But we ate guilty of the ftrange incon- 
fiftency of being moft prodigal of what we 
beft love, and of throwing away what we 

_ moft fear to lofe, that time of which life is 
made up. If God does not give us a fhort 
time, we can contrive to make it fhort by this 
wretched hufbandry. It is not fo much in- 
digence of time as prodigality in the wafte 
of it, that prevents life from anfwering all 
the ends for which it is given. Few things 
make us fo independent of the world as the 
prudent difpofition of this precious article. 
It delivers people from hanging on the cha- 
rity of others to emancipate them from the 
flavery of their own company. We fhould 
not only be careful not to wafte our own 
time, but that. others do not rob us of it. 
The diftinétion of crime between “ ftealing 
our purfe”’ and “* ftealing our good name” 
has been beautifully contrafted. That the’ 
purfe is “ trafh” is a fentiment echoed by 
many who yet fet no fimall value on the trafh 
fo liberally condemned ; while the wafter of 
hus own, or the pilferer of another’s time, 

: i 2 efcapes 
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‘The fame confidence in his own powers 
which -leads a young man of genius to be- 
lieve he can catch knowledge by intuition, 
fee every thing at a glance, and compre- 
hend every thing in a moment, tempts him 
to put off that moment. But if fuch won- 
ders are really to be achieved without the 
old ingredients time and ftudy, what might 
he not expeét would be accomplifhed with 
their affiftance ? Thofe who are now marvels 
would then be miracles! The foo common 
confequence of this impatience of application, 
is to affect to defpife whatever knowledge 
requires time to attain, and to confider what- 
ever demands induftry to acquire, as not 
worth acquiring. 

“Nor is this error monopolized by talents. 
We have known fome, who, having no . 
other evidence of genius to Dis 
never failed to be unpunétual. Tt is a 
wonder that the more intelleétual, feeing 
their province thus invaded by dunces, do 
net become regular through mere contempt 
of their imitators, and abandon the abufe of 

T.3, fime 
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“time to thofe who know not how to fpend it 
wilely. 

Chriftianity is a focial principle. He who 
has difcovered the ufe of time, and confe- 
quently the value of eternity, cannot but 
be folicitous for the fpiritual good of his 
fellow-creatures. "The one, indeed, is in- 
dicative of the other. But this good, like 
every other, is not without its dangers. 
We cannot effentially benefit people with- 
out aflociating with them, without rendering 
ourfelves agrecable to them. But in fo 
doing we fhould ever recollect that we may 
feek to pleafe till we forget to ferve them, 
we may foften {trong truths to render them 
more palatable till we come gradually lefs 
to recommend 7#hem, than ourfelves. In 
the fpirit of friendly accommodation we 
may infenfibly lower the ftandard of re- 
ligion, with a view to make ourfelves more 
agreeable, and may deccive, in order to 
conciliate. 

_ Or we may fall into another error. We 
may begin at the wrong end. We may cen- 
fure 
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jure the wrong practice without any refer- 
ence to the principle, or we may fuit our 
counfels, not to the wants, but to the tafte, 
of our friend. In-our endeavours to -pro- 
mote the good of others, we fhould be carc- 
ful to find out the points in which they are 
moft deficient. _ If their error be ignogance 
of Scripture, if worldlinefs, if prejudice, if a 
general difinclination to ferioufnefs, if a 
blind refpeét for religion, joined to an unac- 
quaintednefs with its doctrines; in each 
cafe, a very different mode of condu& will 
be requifite. In each, in all, we fhould, 
indeed, with the utmoft fairnefs, lay open 
the whole fcheme of Chriftianity, neither 
concealing its difficulties, its humbling requi- 
fitions, nor the felf-denials it impofes. But, 
at the fame time, if we fufpe& any one 
truth to be particularly revolting to them, it 
will be more prudent to approach this truth 
gradually through others, from which they 
are lefs averfe, than, by forcing its introduc- 
tion at the outfet, {hut up the way to farther 
progrefs. Every doétrine fhould be unfolded 

Ba gradually 
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gradually, judicioufly, temperately, not im- 
fifting on any points that are not clearly 
Scriptural, nor on any that admit of doubt- 
ful difputation, nor on many poilits at a 
time; and, above all, on none unfeafonably, 
or unceafingly. 

‘This habit of turning time to account, by 
endeavouring to be ufeful to others, will, if 
conduéted with mildnefs, and exercifed with 
Chriftian humility, be eminently beneficial 
to ourfelves. It will fet us on a clofer ex- 
amination of the truths we fuggeit; and, in 
contending with blindnefs and felf-fufi- 
ciency, we fhall find a wholefome exercife 
for our own patience and moderation. It 
may remind us, that we were once, perhaps, 
im the fame ftate. Above all, it will put us 
on a more ftri€t watchfulnefs over our own 
hearts and lives, left we fhould be adopting 

‘one fet of principles for our converfation, 
and another for our condué. It will in- 
duce the neceffity of a more exaét confift- 
ency, as they, to whom we are counfellors, 

will= 
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will not be backward, if we furnifh them 
with the leaft ground, to be our cenfurers. 

And here I would affe€tionafely fuggeft 
to my numerous amiable young friends, the 
benefit to be derived to their own minds 
from the perfonal inftruction of the’ poor, 
for which fo wide a field is juft now provi- 
dentially opened. In communicating” the 
elements of religious knowledge — in num- 
berlefs repetitions ¢ of the fame plain truths — 
in being obliged fe begin again the fimple 
document which they fancied they had long 
ago impreffed — in the humbling neceflity of 
lowering their ideas, and debafing their lan- 
guage, in order to make themfelyes in- 
telligible—in the forbearance which dul- 
nefs of intelle&t, perverfenefs of temper, 
and ingratitude demand, they may gain 
fome proficiency themfelves, even where 
their fuccefs with others is leaft encou- 
raging. 

But to whatever account we turn our 
time with refpeét to others, the firft object 
of its right employment is with ourfelves5 

fs and 
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and this not only in difcharging thole exer- 
cifes of piety and virtue, which are too ob- 
yious and too generally acknowledged, to 
require to be fpecified; but, in attending 
to the fecret difpofitions of the mind, in 
erder*to afcertain its real charaéter. We 
do not mean to imply hat we can judge of 
its ftate by the thougats which are necefla- 
rily fuggefted by any a@tual bufinefs, or 
any prefling objeét, fuch thoughts being the 
proper demand of the occafion, and not any 
certain indication of our abiding {tate and 
habitual temper. But, by watching the 
Nature and tendency of our fpontaneous 
thoughts, we may, in a great meafure, de- 
termine on the charaéter of our minds; 
their voluntary thoughts and unprompted. 
feelings, being the ftreams which indicate 
the fountain whence they fow. The heart 
is that perennial {pring ; for, whether grace 
or nature fupply the current, the fountain is 
inexhauftible. In either cafe, the more 
abundantly it hows, the more conftantly its 
walte is fed by frefh fupplies; expence, in- 

. 3 ftead 
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itead of exhaufting, augments the ftream 
whether the fource from earth fupply worldly 
thoughts, or that from above fuch as are 
heavenly. Thoughts determine on the cha- 
racter > as the man thinketh, fo is he. 

What a fcene will open upon us, when, 
from our eternal ftate, we fhall look back 
on the ufe we have made of time! What 
a revolution will be wrought in our opi- 
nions! What a contraft will be exhibited, 
when we fhall take a’ clear retrofpeét of all 
we have done, and all we ought to have 
done! And fhall we then put off the in- 
{fpeGtion to an uncertain period, to a period, 
' when we can neither repent to any purpofe 
for what was wrong, nor begin to do what 
we fhall then perceive would have been 
vight? Let thefe frequent méditations on 
_ death, lead us to reflect what the feelings of a 
dying-bed will be. Let us think now what 
will then be the review of riches mis-fpent, of 
talents negle&ted or perverted, of influence 
abufed, of learning mifapplied, of time mif 
employed! To entertain ferious thoughts 

16 of 
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of death now, is the moft likely method for 
re@tifying tempers, for conquering propen- 
fities, for eftablifhing principles, for con- 
firming habits, of which we fhall then feel 
the confequences; for relinquifhing enter- 
prifes and purfuits, for the fuccefs of which 
we may then be as much afflifted, as we 
fhould now be at their defeat. 

He who cannot find time to confult his 
Bible, will find, one day, that he has time 
to be fick; he who has no time to pray, 
mutt find time to die. He who can find no 
time to reflect, is moft likely to find time to 
fin; he who cannot find time for repent- 
ance, will find an eternity in which repent- 
ance will be of no avail. Let us, then, 
under the influence of the Divine fpirit, fe- 
rioufly refleé&t, under what law we came 
into the world: “¢ it is apointed for all men 
once to die, and, after death, the suDGE- 
MENT.’’ Is it not obvious, then, that the 
defign of life is to prepare for judgment; 
and that, in proportion as we employ time 
well, we make immortality happy ? 


CHAP. VIII. 
Charity. 


N that general ufe of the Talents, fug- 
gefted in the parable, there is alfo a par- 
ticular vocation, on the exercife of which, 
every man muft equitably determine. Each 
is particularly called upon to acquit himfelf 
of that more immediate duty, for the prac- 
tice of which, God has given fpecial endow- 
mentsand opportunity. Our Maker requires 
the fpecific exercife of the fpecific talent. 
The nature of the gift points out the nature 
of the requifition. The ufe of the endow- 
ment is a peculiar debt, a marked obliga- 
tion. This is not a gift confounded with the 
mais of his gifts, but one by which God 
defigns to be, by that individual, more re- 

markably glorified. 
But charity is a virtue of all times and all 
places. It is not fo much an independent 
grace 
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grace in itfelf, as an energy, which gives the 
laft touch andhigheft finith to every other, 
and xefolves them all into one common 
principle. It is called «the very bond’ of 
perfeéinefs,”” not only becaufe it unites us 
to God,.our ultimate perfeGion, but be- 
caufe it ties all the other virtues together, 
and refers them thus concatenated, to Him, 
their common fource and centre. 

St. Peter having given a prefling exhorta- 
tion to many exalted duties, finifhes by 
afcribing to charity this emphatical fuperi- 
ority ; ‘© Above all things, have fervent cha- 
rity.’ It is, indeed, the prolific principle 
of all duty : a confluence of every thing that 
is lovely and amiable: the fountain from 
which all excellencies flow, the ftream in 
which they all meet. It is not fubject to the 
ebb and flow of paflion or partiality —it is 
true Chriftian fympathy. It is tender with- 
out weaknefs; it does not arife from that 
conftitutional foftnefs which may be rather 
infirmity than virtue. It is the affe@tion of 
the Gofpel; a love derived from the Spirie 
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of Chriff, and reciprocally communicated 
among, his genuine followers.’ 

Charity comprehends an indefinitely wide 
{phere, both in feeling anddoing. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement of St. Paul, in his 
beautiful perfonification of this grace *, fhe 
may be faid to embrace almoft the whole 
{cheme of religious, perfonal, and focial 
duty. -‘* Patient and kind,” fhe does not 
wait to be folicited to ats of benignity, fhe 
feizes the occafion— fhe does more, fhe 
watches for it. She “ endures” evils, but 
imflicts none; fhe does not ielect her trials, 
but “‘ bears all things’ Though “ fhe 
believes all things,” yet. fhe exercifes her 
hope without relinquifhng her prudence ; 
fometimes, where conviction forbids her 
thinking favourably, even then it does not 
prevent ‘* her hoping all things.” She 
fubdues ‘‘ vaunting,’? conquers the {fwel- 
lings of infolence, and the untra¢tablenels 
of pride. Not only “ fhe envieth not,” 
not only the difallows the injuftice of defiring 

* Corinthians, chap. xii. 
what 
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what is another’s, but, by a noble difdain 
of felfifhnefs, fhe even “ feeketh not her 
own.’ Her difintereftednefs ftirs her up to 
the perpetual rooting out that principle 
wrought by nature into the conftitution of 
the foul. So far from thinking it a proof 
of fpirit to refent injuries, fhe is not * eafily 
provoked” by them. She fmooths the 
fiercenefs of the irafcible, and correéts the 
acrimony of the evil-tempered. She not 
only does not perpetrate, but “ fhe thinketh 
no evil.”? She has found a fhorter way of 
becoming rich than avdrice ever invented, 
for charity makes another’s goods her own 
by a fimple procefs; without difpoffeffing 
the proprietor, fhe rejoices fo much in an- 
other’s profperity that it becomes hers, be- 
caufe it is his. 

Here we fee that the Apoftle places cha- 
rity not only before all the virtues which he 
thus gracefully marfhals, before qualities the 
moft moral, gifs the moft fpiritual, attain- 
ments the moft intellectual, but he adtually 
degrades thefe laft in the comparifon; he 

10 does 
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does not barely lower their value, he anni- 
hilates it. Without this principle of life, 
this foul of duty, this effence of goodnefs, 
they are not only little, they are nothing. 
Without charity, poffeffions, talents, exer- 
“tions, are all fruitlefs. They are of no value 
in the fight of God: they are of no efficacy 
to our falvation. Charity alone fanctifies our 
offerings, recommends our prayers, and 
makes our very praifes acceptable. 

And though nothing is formally effica- 
cious but the blood and merits of Chrift, 
yet charity, as a divine grace, and one that 
will never ceafe, fhews that our intereft on 
him, and union with him, are real and 
genuine. 

But to defcend to particulars, and apply 
them to the common purpofes of life 
Whenever we are promoting the good of 
mankind, either by aflifting public inftitu- 
tions, or relieving individuals, we are obvi- 
oufly helping on the caufe of charity; and, 
when we cannot effeétively affift the work, 
we may exercife the principle; we may pray 

for 
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for the happinefs which we cannot confer, 
and réjoice in every addition to the general 
good towards which we cannot contribute. 
On the other hand, the purfe may fome- 
times be open wher@the heart is thut.- And 
it is perhaps-a more rare and a higher virtue 
to exercife forbearance towards the faults, 
and to put a candid conftruction on the 
ations, of others, than to fupply their wants, 
or promete their temporal interefts. But 
whether candour in judging, or liberality in 
giving, be the virtue in exercife, by the 
adoption of each as a law, and the practice 
of both on the ground of conformity to 
the Divine will, we fhall acquire fuch a 
Habit of exercifing the kind affeCtions, that 
what was adopted as a principle will be 
eitablifhed into a pleafure; what was a force 
upon nature, will almoft grow into a part 
of it; obligation will become choice, law 
impulfe, duty neceflity ; the energy will be- 
come fo powerful, that the heart will invo- 
luntarily {pring to the performance ; indo- 
lence, felfifhnefs, trouble, inconvenience, will 

vanith 
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vanifh under the vigorous operation of a 
habit whofe motive is genuine Chriftianity. 

One Chriftian grace is never exercifed at 
the expence of another, nor is it perfeét, 
unlefs it promotes that@ther. Thus charity 
enjoys abftinently that fhe may give liberally. 
While fhe reftrains every wrong inclination, 
fhe ftimulates as to fuch as are right. She 
is never a folitary quality, but is infeparably 
linked with truth and equity. She leads us 
perpetually to examine our means, difpofi- 
tions, and opportunities, and to exert their 
combined force for the promotion of the 
greateft poffible good. She teaches us to 
contribute to the comfort of others as well 
as to their neceflities. She converts {mall 
kindnefles into great ones, by doing them 
with reference to God ; for it is not fo much 
the worth, as the temper, which will render 
them acceptable to Him. 

We muft’ not judge of our charity by 
fingle aéts and particular inftances, for they 
are not always good men who do good 
things, but by our general tendencies and 

propen- 
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‘propenfities. We mutt ftrive after an uni. 
formity in our charity — examine whether 
it be equable, fteady, voluntary, and not a 
charity of times, and feafons, and humours. 
if we are as unkind"and illiberal A one in-, 
ftance as we are profufe in another, when 
the demand is equal, and we have both the 
choice and the means, whatever we may be, 
we are not charitable. 

Though charity, as we have already ob- 
ferved, is a quality of univerfal _application, : 
and by no means limited within«the narrow 
bounds of alms-giving, yet, not to allow a 
due, that is, a high rank and ftation to thofe 
works of benevolence, to which our Re- 
deemer gives fo confpicuous a place in his 
exhibition of the fcrutiny at the general 
judgment, would be miftaking the genius of 
Chriftianity, would be departing from the 
practice and the principles of its Founder ; 
it would be forgetting the high dignity he 
conferred on this grace, when he declared 

' that he fhould confider the meaneft work of 
love’ 
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leye done to the leaft of his followers for 
his fake as done to himfelf, 
This pecuniary charity is not to be limited 
to our particular conneétions—muft not be 
confined to unfounded af®ichments, to party- 
favourites. It muft be governed by the law 
of juftice. We muft not doa little good to 
one which may involve a greater injury to 
another: yet, though we fhould keep our 
hearts always open, and our feelings alive 
to the general benefit, ftill, as our power 
mutt be inevitably contracted, whatever right 


others imay have to our beneficence, local 


circumftances, natural expeCations, and pref- 
fing neceflity, confer the more immediate 
claim. The mo/? immediate is that of the 
houfehold of faith. 

From hence it appears, that in enquiring 
into the duties of charity, we muff not over- 
look the ufe to be made of riches, one of 
the talents implied in the parable. The 
application of money, whether <‘ kept by 
their owners to their hurt,’? or {quandered 
to their deftruction, will equally be made 

the 
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the fubjet of final inveltigation. Lord 
Bacon’s remark, that ‘ riches, when kept 
ina heap, are corrupt like a dunghill, but, 
when fpread abroad, diffufe beauty and fer- 
tility,” has been more admired than a€ted 
upon. All the fine fentences that have been 
pelted at the head of covetoufnels have 
probably never reformed one mifer; nor 
have the moft pointed aphorifms, not di 
vinely directed, ever taught the luxurious 
the true ufe of money. Happily the age in 
which we live is fo generally difpofed to aéis 
of beneficence, that there never was a pe- 
riod which lef impofed the neceflity to prefs 
the duty, to enforce the practice, or to point 
out the objects. “A thoufand new channels 
are opened, yet the old ones’ are not dried 
up; the ftreams flow in abundance, as if 
fed by a perennial fountain. 

Let not any one, however, intrench him: - 
felf in the fuppofed fecurity of furrounding 
goodnels, Let not any take comfort that 
he lives in an age of charity, if he himfelf is 
not charitable. We are not benevolent by 

: contagt 
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contact or infeGtion, or by breathing an at- 
mofphere of charity. Yet who has not 
heard perfons exultingly boaft of this noble 
_ charaGteriflic of the age, who are by no 
means remarkable for contributing their 
own. contingent towards eftablifhing its cha- 
raéter? Doubtlefs, many a man gloried in 
the valour of his country, and exulted in 
the pride of being an Engliffman, after the 
battles of Trafalgar and Salamanca, who, 
had he been fent into the action, would have 

been fhot for cowardice. 
Who has not feen the ready eye difcharge 
its kindly fltowers at a tale of woe, and the 
frugal fentimentalift comfort himfelf that his 
tears had paid more cheaply the debt of 
benevolence, for which his purfe had been 
folicited. The Author, many years ago, 
made one in a party of friends; an ex- 
- petted gueft, who was rather late, at length 
came in; fhe was in great agitation, having 
been detained on the road by a dreadful fire - 
in the neighbourhood. The poor family, 
who were gone to bed, had been with dif- 
ficulty 
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own mind, than the performance of a {plen- _ 
did ation, if of that a@tion all the ufe we *. 
had made had been to repofe added confi- 
dence in our own ftrength, or to entertain 
_ higher notions of our own gocdnefs. 

Yet, while we ought to be deeply hum- 
bled at every frefl deteGtion of evil in our 
hearts, to be difeouraged at the dilcovery é 
from proceeding in our Chriftian courfe is 
fo far from being an effect of humility, that 
it is rather the tefult of pride. The trayel- 
ler who meets with a fall, does not recover - 
_ his ground by lying fill and lamenting, but - 
by rifing and, purfuing his journey. ~ Joined 


» with this faulty defpondency, or {till more ; 


frequently preceding it, is to be traced the 
operation of a blind and morbid - pride. 


Particularly, if the intimation of the fault we - 


have committed comes from: others, the 
heart is found to rife at the bare fuggeftion 
that we are not perfe@t. We had perhaps 
been guilty of a hundred faults before, of 

_ which, as others took no notice, they made 
eae little impreffion on. By os We commit | - 
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fills his mind with,a fuller fenfe of his 
own defeét of love and thankfulnefs. Every 
- diftinction, inftead of intoxicating him, only 
augments his fenfe of dependence, magnifies 
his weight, of obligation, enereafes his fecl- 
ing of accountablenefs.. His humility has a. 
double excitement: —he receives every | blefs- 
ing as the pift of God through the merits, 
* of his, Son; it is encreafed by the teflec- = 
_ tion, that fuck is his unwortbinels, he dares 
not-even fupplicate thé mercy of his Grea- 
~ tor but through the interceflion of a Media- 
‘tor: © Where is boafting then? it is ex- 
eluded.’ Not only on account of any good — 
he may haye, but alfo on account of evils 
~ from which he has been. preferved, he ac 
knowledges | himfelf indebted to divine af. - 
fiftance ; fo that his. efcapes and , deliver-: 
“ances, as well _as his virtues, are fubjeGis of 
= gratitude rather than of felf-exaltation. 
= It will not be departing from the prefent- 
objeg, if we contraft the quality under. con-. 
-fideration with its oppofite, While humi- — 
ees is never at variance with itfelf, pride is 
Bae yee = avery. 
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a very inconfiftent principle. It Knows not 
: only how to aflume the garb of the attribute ; 
to which it is oppofed, but even defcends to 
be abject, which humility never is. Confi- 
der it on one fide, nothing is fo felf-fup- 
ported; furvey it on the other, you will 
perceive that nothing is fo dependent, fo full 
of claims, fo exacting, fo incapable of fubfift- 
ing on itfelf. “It is made up of extrinfic ap- 
pendages; it leads a life of mendicity’; it 
ftoops to beg the alms of other men’s good 
Opinion for its daily bread. It is true, the 


happinefs of a proud man, if he have rank, 


arifes from an idea of his own importance; 
but ftill, to feed and maintain ihis greedy 
fel-importance, he muft look around him. 
His pleafures are derived, not fo much from 

his perfonal enjoyments, as from his fupe- 
riority to others; not fo much from what 
he pofleffes, as from the refpect his pofiel 
fions infpire. As he cannot entirely fupport 
his feelings of greatnelS by what he finds 
in hinfelf, he fupplies the deficiency by - 
looking backward to his ancéftors, and 
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downward ‘upon his train. “With all his 
; felf-confequence, he is reduced to borrow 
his dignity from the merits of the one, and 
the numbers of the other. By thus multt- 
plying himfelf, he feels not only individually, 
“but numerically, great. Thele foreign aids 
and adjunéts help him: to enlarge the fpace 
he fills in his own imagination, and he is 
. meanly contented to be admired for what ts, 
in effect, no part of himfelf, “This fentiment 
is, however, by no means limited to rank or 
riches. . MeO 
If the penury of pride drives it to feek its 
aliment in the praife of others, it is chiefly 
becaufe we want their good opinion to con- 
firm us-in that which we have of ourfelves. 
When we fecretly indulge in reckoning’ up 
the teftimonies we have colle€ted* to our 
worth, it is becaufe we like to bring as 
Many witneffes as we ean mufter, that we 
may have their approving verdié& in addi- 
tional proof that our own judemenit ‘was - 
right. In faG, we think better of ourfelves 
in proportion as we contrive to make more 
4 people 
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itis not without the “holy fpirit affifting” the 
Higher. - Wit,--efpecially, has fuch’a ten+ 


dency to lead altray the mind which it ems 


bellifhes, that it is a ftriking’ evidence’ of 
the “efficacy -of grace, when men, whofe 
fining talents make virtue lovely in’ the 
eyes’ of others, rejeGt themfelves high 
thoughts engendering pride ;?? when they, 
on whofe lips the attention of others hangs 
* with delight, can, themfelves, by this divinely 
infufed principle, “¢ bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Chri? 
Where is no quality fo ready to fulpe, 
“and fo prompt ‘to accufe, as that which we 
aré-confidering ; there is no fault which a 
proud man fo readily charges’ upon others 
_ as pride; efpecially if the perfon’ acculed 
poffel thofe diftin@ions and actomplifh- 
ments, the ‘poflefion of which would make 
the accufer proud. -Men full of themfelvés, 
are difpofed to fancy others’ deficient in -at- 
tention to them; and as it never oceurs'to 
them why thofe attentions are ‘withheld, 
they have no other way of accounting for 
the 
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apon a truft which never difappoints— upon 
a-mercy whichis never exhaufted — upon a 
promife’ which never deceives.— upon; the. 
ftrength of an arm which “ fcattereth the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts,?’— 
ona benignity which “ exalteth the meek 
and humble ”—on a liberality; which, in 
oppofition: to worldly: generofity,: filisthe 
hungry alone with good things,’’ and which, 
contrary to poees vanity, fends only “ the 
rich empty away.” 
Humility is‘an attains of fuch sept 
to the original conftitution,of our nature; 
that’ no principle can poflibly produce it in 
its fall'extent;’ and: bring it:to-its,complete 
maturity, but that-of the-Gofpel ‘of Jefus 
Ghrift; » No=fpirit thort of this: canvenable 
us to fubmiit our underftanding, to fubdue 
our will; eee our ee to re- 
nounce ourfelves.. > > 
This principle not only teaches usito pan 
to the authority and yield to: the providence 
of God, but inculcates the ftill harderdefion 
of fubmitting tobe faved in theonly way 
” ‘He 


